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Clifford Controversy 



Pentagon Dove 

if 

By George C. Wilson 

WashingtoE(£osJ&talf Writer 

The American peace 
movement has found its 
most powerful champion in 
the unlikeliest of places — 
the Pentagon. 

Clark McAdams Clifford, 
in charge of that citadel of 
war, has become as con- 
vinced as anyone in Govern- 
ment that the Vietnam war 
cannot be won and that an 



News Analysis 

“honorable withdrawal” is 
the most urgent business 
facing the country. 

This is why the world is 
witnessing the Cold War 
“hawk” fighting out in the 
open for a Vietnam peace 
settlement, rather than heat- 
ing up the war to bring Ho 
Chi Minh to his knees. 

The way Clifford arrived 
at the conclusion that the 
war was unwinnable — a con- 
clusion he believes the 




CLARK M. CLIFFORD 
... his views disputed 



Nixon Administration will 
come to share — parts the 
curtain on the dramatic last 
act of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration. 

The opening scenes took 
place back in March when 

See CLIFFORD, A8, Col, 1 



Rusk Disagrees 

By Chalmers M. Roberts 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The two most polite men 
in Washington today toward 
each other are Dean Rusk 
and Clark Clifford. Their 
personal relationship is im- 
peccable. Nor does any word 
of criticism by one about 
the other seep out to third 
parties. 

Yet the evidence is over- 
whelming that the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary 
of Defense are involved in a 
battle for the mind of Presi- 
dent Johnson, with the out- 
come still uncertain in the 
final days of 'the outgoing 
Administration. 

Clifford is the protagon- 
ist; Rusk the defender. Clif- 
ford has taken his case to 
the public via press confer- 
ences and television inter- 
views. Rusk minimizes the 
differences and at 'his' up- 
coming press conference 

See DEBATE, A8, Col. 5 



CLIFFORD, From A1 

the President’s top advisers, 
including Clifford and See- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, 
> ” gathered at the White 
House to decide where the 
'V“T United States should go 
■ next on Vietnam. 

Troops Requested 

On the table lay a request 
; from Gen. William C. West- 
moreland, then U.S. com- 
mander in Vietnam, to send 
206,000 more troops to wind 
up the war. Up to that time, 
such requests from the field 
had been honored .by Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

But after the Tet offen- 
; sive last January, when the 

enemy got all the way into 
Saigon including parts of 
the American Embassy, 
ySt fresh doubts began to 
emerge about the long ac- 
cepted military premises. 

It became obvious to Clif- 
ford and others that Viet- 
nam was a very special kind 
of war which might have to 
end in a very special way. 



Many Victory Predictions 

The secret files of the 
White House, Pentagon arid 
State Department were full 
of paper predicting inmi- 
nent military victory. Clif- 
ford had seen such predic- 
tions in 1966 and 1967. 

The theme, often ex- 
pressed by the military 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was to 
just keep up> the pressure 
and the enemy would crack. 
The policy was one of pour- 
ing it on in World War II 
fashion. 

Only Clifford decided it 
was not World War II. From 
talking to President John- 
son as one of lids closest ad- 
visers, he knew the Presi- 
dent was not going to un- 
leash the full weight of the 
American military against 
North Vietnam. 




Unlikely Steps 

The President, Clifford re- 
alized with certainty, was 
not going to risk widening 
the war by taking any of the 
following steps recom- 
mended at various times by 
military leaders: ■ 

• Close the North Viet- 
namese main port of Hai 
phong, either through min- 
ing or bombing. The Presi- 
dent feared a Soviet ship 
might be sunk in the proc- 
ess. 

• Invade North Vietnam 
on the ground. The Presi- 
dent figured this might force 
Red China into the war in a 
big way. 

• Pursue enemy troops 
across the South Vietnam- 
ese; border into their sanctu- 
aries in Laos and Cambodia. 



This risked widening the 
war all the way to Thailand. 

Besides these ground 
rules Which limited Ameri- 
can military power, Clifford 
had found in his swing 
through Southeast Asia with 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor in 
the summer of 1967 that al- 
lies much closer to the Viet- 
nam battlefield did not 
share American concern 
enough to contribute signifi- 
cantly more troops to the 
cause. 



It was not the same hawk- 
ish Clifford, therefore, who 
came to the White House 
conferences in March to 
help the President plot the 
future American course in 
Vietnam. 

He explained his feeling 
about this special war at a 
subsequent press confer- 
ence: “I have never had it in 
mind that in the traditional 
sense we are going to win a 
war and then sit down on 
the deck of the battleship 
Missouri and sign peace. We 
are fighting a limited war, 
and I think we are likely to 
end up with' what might be a 
limited peace.” 

Urged Lid on War 

Clifford, using his consid- 
erable persuasive powers on 
the President, proceeded in 
the March , conferences to 
urge that a lid be put on the 
war. 

' Step one in this direc- 
tion, he argued, would be to 
refuse Westmoreland’s re- 
quest for those 206,000 
troops. Step two would be to 
put the South Vietnamese 
Army at the head of the 
American supply line for 
such items as M-16s rifles so 
they could take on more of 
the combat. 

Then there was the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam — the 
bone in the throat as far as 
Ho Chi Minh was concerned. 
Hanoi could not agree to 
anything, had been the ene- 
my’s line, until the Ameri- 
can bombing stopped. 

Clifford lobbied for a 
half-step — a limited bomb- 
ing halt — to see what would 
happen. He had been a 
staunch advocate of the 
bombing' of the North just a 
year earlier. But he spoke 
now as the new Secretary of 
Defense, sworn in March 1, 
1968. 

How he sold the package, 
how much help he had, or 
how disposed President 
Johnson was to do these 



things on his own in hopes 
of turning down the war — 
these are not measurable. 

Then The Decision 

But the fact is that Presi- 
dent Johnson on March 31 
announced he was taking 
all three of those steps. 
Also, much to the surprise 
of Clifford, the President 
announced he would not run 
for re-election. Vietnam had 
destroyed him politicaally. 

Hanoi’s response to the 
partial bombing halt — 
limited to that area of North 
Vietnam south of the 20th 
parallel adjacent to the De- 
militarized Zone where 
American troops were 
strung out — was as welcome 
as it was unexpected. 

Wanted to Talk 

Rather than taking some 
reciprocal de-escalatory 
move on the battlefield, 
Hanoi passed the word that 
it wanted to talk. The 
enemy, in Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk’s phrase, had fi- 
nally “picked up the phone.” 

Then began the most ago- 
nizing negotiations, with the 
Soviet Union serving as an 
intermediary between Hanoi 
and the United States. The 
Saigon Government had in- 
sisted from the outset that it 
must be allowed to sit at the 
table if peace negotiations 
ever did flower. 

Can Saigon come to the 
peace table? the U. S. asked. 

Those puppets of the im- 
perialists? Absolutely not, 
was Hanoi’s answer. 1 

So it went, back and ' 
forth, for 5% months. Every 
ear on every side attuned 
for a change in phrase to in- 
dicate a change in position. 
But none came. 

Suddenly there was a 
break — .Hanoi yielded on ad- 
mitting Saigpn to the talks 
— a condition Saigon had in- 
sisted upon. 

With that breakthrough, 
U. S. and North Vietnamese 
negotiators — again with the 
help of the Soviet Union — 
worked out the “understand- 
ing” which led President 
Johnson to halt the bombing 
completely, effective Nov. 1. 

But then the Saigon Gov- 
ernment balked, and Clif- 
ford felt betrayed. Even 
worse, he suspected the Sai- 
gon government did not 
really want the war to end. 



Presdient Thieu and Vice 
President Ky, he concluded, 
felt that it was in their in- 
terest to keep the war going. 

This suspicion explains 
why Clifford is blasting Sai- 
gon for refusing to go to the 
conference table. The Presi- 
dent has not forbidden him 
to speak oift. So Clifford in- 
tends to go right on lambast- 
ing Saigon’s intransigence. 

Henry Kissinger, whom 
the Saigon Government can- 
not ignore because he is 





DEBATE, From A1 



For Best Posture 



•this week can be expected to 
play down the whole thing. 

Clifford has been waiting 
for the white phone behind 
his desk to bring some word 
of rebuke from Mr. Johnson. 
None has come. Busk feels 
that if the press had not 
blown Cliffprd’s remarks 
out of all proportion there 
would be no stories of dif- 
ferences. Besides, such sto- 
ries only help the enemy, 
Busk feels. 

The talk of Washington, 
and of diplomats every- 
where who are involved in 
the Vietnam problem, is the 
divergent ways in which 
Busk and Clifford appear to 
be viewing the Paris peace 
talks. The 1 evidence is that 
the struggle is over how the 
Johnson Administration, in 
its final three weeks, will 
position American policy in 
anticipation of the arrival at 
the White House of Bichard 
M. Nixon. 



As Clifford sees it, Busk 
and his supporters felt that 
Mr. Johnson should do all 
he can to turn over a mili- 
tary situation in the best 
possible posture so that the 
■allies, during the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, can go ahead 
and win. 

To Busk, it appears, ■ the 
war has indeed been going 
better, the casualties are not 
too steep and the South Vi- 
etnamese are making great 
headway in building a gov- 
ernment which in time can 
stand on its own feet. But it 
will take time and American 
patience. 

Both want to end the war, 
of course, but Clifford 
wants Mr. Johnson to go out 
of office leaving as a herit- 
age a plan which could 



United Prpss International 

Clark Clifford: Convinced war cannot be won. 



slated to be President Nix- 
on’s adviser for at least four 
years, gave Clifford’s prod- 
ding a tremendous assist. In 
a recent article he advo- 
cated a plan similar to Clif- 
ford’s fob Washington and 
Hanoi to negotiate, mutual 
troop withdrawals, while 
Saigon and the Vietcong are 
left to work out their own 
political settlement. 

Clark Clifford knows time 
is running out on his admin- 



istration. But he also be- 
lieves time is running out 
on Saigon. The war being 
handed over to Nixon is 
cooling down rather than 
heating up, in Clifford’s 
view. 

The Defense Secretary, 
privy to all the facts about 
Vietnam, believes the Nixon 
Administration, once it stud- 
ies the same facts, will turn 
the war the rest of the way 
around the corner. 




. . . defender of policy 



bring peace in 1969. Rusk 
does not see the timetable 
as that simple and he wor- 
ries lest Clifford’s public 





WALT ROSTOW 
... . has his turn today 



■ solved before Jan. 20. Rusk 
thinks that will occur. 

Rusk, Clifford and others 
have been discussing for a 



Vietnam as the desired and 
result. 

Appears Move* 

Clifford has since changed 
his ; mind; victory is no 
longer possible Rusk has 
not altered his position. The 
President, it appears, is 
moyed by Clifford’s argu- 
ment but finds it difficult to 
abandon Rusk’s position. 

Clifford warns of a possi- 
ble || Congressional storm, 

’ when the new Congress as- 
sembles next week, over the 
delaying tactics in Saigon. 
Rusk sees no delaying tac- 
tics in Saigon, . Only in 
Hanoi. 

The Clifford emphasis, in 
short, is on American disen- 
gageWnt at the quickest 
possible time under honor- 
able circumstances. The Rusk 



words might unravel the 
Saigon regime to the bene- 
fit of the Communists. 

One of Rusk’s long-time: 
allies has been Walt W. Ros- 
tow, the President’s special 
assistant for foreign policy 
who will have his turn today 
on television. His words will 
be scrutinized for signs on 
how the Clifford-Rusk de- 
bate is going. 

From Rusk’s standpoint, 
Clifford mistake came in a 
mere five minutes of his 
half-hour TV appearance 
Dec. 15. Those five minutes 
involved Clifford’s stinging 
rebuke to the Saigon gov- 
ernment for its delay in 
agreeing to a format for the 
Paris peace table so that the 
conference can move on to 
substantive issues. As Rusk 
sees it, the real sinners are 
in Hanoi, not Saigon. 

Both men hope that the 
table argument can be re- 



long time and ip great detail 
such issues as whether the 
United Stages should try to 
separate military negotia- 
tions with Hanoi for a mu- 
tual troop withdrawal from 
political negotiations be- 
tween the South Vietnamese 
and their rivals. 

The indications are that 
Mr. Johnson did not re- 
solve this question bef ore ' 
he flew off to Texas. The 
President is said, on the one 
hand, to have been shaken 
as he went • through this 
long discussion. On the 
: other hand he is pictured 
as having been perturbed 
of a Clifford-Rusk row. 

Before Clifford became 
Secretary of Defense, his 
own views were very close 
to those of the President, 
Rusk and Rostow. All saw 
“victory” as possible and a 
free, non-Communist South 



emphasis is on holding fast 
to policies which have paid 
off militarily to the point 
that Hanoi is now trying to 
win at the. conference table 
what it could not win on the 
battlefield. 

How meaningful, in the ' 
end, the Clifford-Rusk con- 
tretemps will prove to be 
probably can only be as- 
sessed long taf ter Nixon has 
taken charge. -Clifford’s ap- 
proach would narrow Nix- 
on’s options; . Rusk’s would 
leave Nixon -more room to 
follow the long-held route to 
a successful Conclusion of 
the warl r - 

What is most remarkable 
about -the whole affair is 
that the President, who 
abhors public signs of inter- 
nal Administration disputes, 
has let this one run on so 
long so publicly. H 



